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Indiana’s Weather: Some Extremes and Advantages 
STEPHEN S. VISHER, Indiana University 


Indiana’s weather is characterized by frequent and often wide fluc- 
tuations from average conditions. Some extremes presented in Climate 
of Indiana! are extracted here and are supplemented by several records 
established since it was completed, in 1940. 


High Temperatures 


The highest temperature officially recorded in Indiana in the shade 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau was 116°, on July 15, 1936, at Collegeville, 
near Rensselaer, Jasper County, about 45 miles south of Lake Michigan. 
During that hot, dry spell, several nearby stations had temperatures 
almost as high, as did Shoals in southern Indiana (114°). Prior to 1936, 
the state’s highest temperature record was 113°, in southern Indiana. 

Official temperatures of 100° or more have been recorded somewhere 
in Indiana in seven months of the year. The highest in July is 116°; in 
August, 111°; in June, 111°; in September, 108°; in May, 103° (at sev- 
eral places in S. Indiana; 99° at Fort Wayne); in October, 100°; and in 
April, 100°. The state’s high records for the other months are: November, 
91°; December, 77°; January, 80°; February, 83°; March, 91°. 

The frequency of high temperatures is much greater in southern than 


in northern Indiana: for example, about three times as many days of 90° 
or higher. 


Low Temperatures 


The lowest official temperature record in Indiana is —35°, established 
on February 2, 1951, at Greensburg, in southeastern Indiana, 35 miles 
from the Ohio River. Scottsburg and Salem, still farther south, had 
temperatures almost as low. Previous to 1951, the state record had been 
—33°, established in Lafayette, in northwestern Indiana (January 2, 
1887). 

Official temperatures of zero or below have been recorded somewhere 
in northern Indiana from late November to early March. By months: 
November had —9° or —10° on the 25th in 1950 at many northern sta- 
tions; December has had —30°; January, —33°; February,—35°; and 
March, —19° (Goshen, March 8, 1943). April has had a temperature of 7°, 
May of 20°, June of 30°, July of 37°, August of 33°, September of 21°, and 
October of 8°. 

Temperatures below —10° occur fully five times as often in the 
northern part of the state as in the southern, and persist much longer. 

The dates of the last killing frost in spring and the first in autumn 
are highly significant aspects of low temperatures. A killing frost has 
occurred as late as May 25 even in much of southern Indiana (1925), and 
in June in northern Indiana. The first killing frost of the autumn has 


1 S. S. VisHer. 1944. Climate of Indiana, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 
511 p. 
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occurred on September 14 widely in central and northern Indiana. The 
most spectacular early frost was on July 29, 1936, on low muck land in 
northern Jasper County, the county where the all-time high temperature 
record of 116° was established exactly two weeks earlier. (The extreme 
aridity of that spell permitted a rapid escape of heat at night, and the 
dry muck largely prevented the movement of heat from the warm soil 
beneath. ) 


Snowfalls 


As to snowfall records: 107 inches fell at LaPorte, near Lake Michi- 
gan, in 1929, and 100 inches in 1924. South Bend received 80 inches in 
1914; Valparaiso, 65 inches in 1930. In central Indiana, Anderson estab- 
lished a record of 56 inches in 1914. The records in southern Indiana are 
67 inches at Vevay, on the Ohio River in Switzerland County, in 1917, 
and, at the southwestern corner of the state, 47 inches at Mt. Vernon, 
Posey County, in 1918. For the entire state, the fall in January, 1918, 
averaged 25 inches, and 16 inches in February, 1910 and 1914. December 
got 13 inches in both 1917 and 1895; November got 7.6 inches in 1950; 
March got 16 inches in 1906; April got 4 inches in 1920; May got 1.3 
inches in 1923; and October got 1.7 inches in 1917. 

Indianapolis once got 30 inches of snow in a single month (March, 
1906), and 22 inches in another month (January, 1918), while 21 inches 
fell in February, 1910, and in December, 1895. November got 10 inches 
in 1932, April 7 inches in 1886, May 2.4 inches in 1897. In one day, 
Indianapolis once got 12 inches (March 19, 1906). 

Some places sometimes go through a winter with little snowfall; for 
example, the southern third of the state had an average of less than 2 
inches in 1919, in contrast to 41 inches in 1917. 


Heavy Rainfalls 


Although, on the average, a total of approximately 39 inches of 
moisture is received per year in Indiana, occasionally little more than 
half that amount falls, and sometimes nearly twice that much. Two 
Weather Bureau stations, one at the southeast and the other in the 
northwest, have received in an entire year less than 19 inches (Valparaiso, 
18.1 in 1899, Brookville, 18.7 in 1934). Conversely, annual totals in excess 
of 70 inches have been received at several southern stations. The highest 
record for a calendar year is 97.4 inches for 1890; the twelve months, 
November 1, 1889-October 31, 1890, received 103 inches both at Marengo, 
Crawford County, near the Ohio River. In the thirty days, December 27, 
1936-January 25, 1937, 33 Indiana weather stations near the Ohio River 
received more than 15 inches of rain, five of them received from 20 to 
22.4 inches. This deluge contributed to the great flood of January, 1937. 

Three southwestern Indiana stations have received 10 inches of rain 
in a day (24 consecutive hours): Princeton, Gibson County, 10.5 inches 
on August 6, 1906; Huntingburg, Dubois County, 10.0 inches on January 
5-6, 1895; and Elliston, Greene County, 10.0 inches on August 15-16, 1949. 
Two northern stations have received 7 inches in 24 hours (Valparaiso 
and Monticello), and several southern ones have had approximately seven 
inches (Indianapolis, Columbus, Bloomington, Butlerville and Marengo). 
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In two or three consecutive days, total falls of 8 to 11 inches have fallen 
at Evansville, Richmond and Hammond (as well as at the three which 
received 10 inches in one day). 

Within five minutes, rainfalls of an inch are occasional in Indiana; 
in 15 minutes, two inches have fallen in Indianapolis; in 20 minutes, 4 
inches at Hartford City. (Falls in three hours of more than eight inches 
have occurred at some stations not far from Indiana, and hence might 
occur in Indiana. Michigan has one 24-hour record of 14.8 inches, while 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia each have records of more 
than 16 inches.) 

Sunshine and Clouds 


The amount of sunshine received varies widely from day to day, as 
well as from summer to winter. The average December-January day has 
about three hours of sunshine in northeastern Indiana, about four hours 
in southwestern; the average summer day has about ten hours in both 
northern and southern Indiana. In winter, cloudiness is common—occa- 
sionally there is almost no sunshine for several consecutive days. In 
summer, however, few days are continuously cloudy, and sunshine is much 
more intense than in winter. In Indianapolis, in both December and Jan- 
uary, theré are an average of about ten days which are sunless, in contrast 
to none in July and practically none in June and August. 


Thunderstorms 


About 200 thunderstorms occur annually in Indiana, but each covers 
only part of the state; any locality is crossed by an average of about fifty 
per year. Few occur in winter, almost none in northern Indiana. During 
the summer, an average of two or three pass near each week. Occasion- 
ally, two hit per day, and very rarely three. Conversely, weeks sometimes 
pass without a thunderstorm in a given locality, or without rain, as most 
summer rain is induced by thunderstorms. 


Advantages of Indiana’s Weather 


The foregoing listing of extremes of temperature, etc., which have 
occurred clearly proves that Indiana’s weather is by no means uniform 
or equitable. The variability or unpredictability of the weather, which is 
the aspect to which most people object, is far less harmful than many 
believe. Indeed experts who have made special studies of the subject 
consider variability distinctly advantageous. Regions which lack consid- 
erable weather variability are definitely handicapped. One of the advan- 
tages of variability is that it is stimulating to mind and body, whereas 
monotony is enervating. Another advantage is that it puts a premium 
on alertness and achievement. In regions that lack weather variability, 
people often “let things slide,” say I'll do it tomorrow.” Procrastination 
is often “reasonable” where tomorrow’s weather will presumably be like 
today’s. Here, on the other hand, it is more logical to “do it today,” as 
the weather may be worse tomorrow. 

The numerous distressing aspects of our weather, including hot 
spells, cold spells, unseasonable frosts, floods, drouths, and storm, all put 
a premium on courageous persistence, on wise planning, and on the ability 
to make rational adjustments to unexpected conditions. Variability or 
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unpredictability is therefore more harmful to inactive people than to 
alert ones. Sharp weather changes require numerous adjustments to 
reduce suffering and loss. As wise adjustments require thought and action, 
and encourage forethought, frequent weather changes are stimulating. 

There are numerous evidences that frequent changes of weather are 
relatively conducive to mental activity and hence to an advanced civiliza- 
tion. Regions which have relatively uniform weather generally have 
mostly “easy-going” people. Unless migrants from more stimulating 
regions comprise an important part of the population, such “pleasant” 
regions are characteristically backward, although they appeal to many 
elderly and sluggish people. Indiana’s climate is more suitable for young, 
vigorous people than for elderly ones. 

During most of the year, the weather of Indiana is close to that found 
by much evidence to be best for civilized man. The temperatures are 
within the desirable range, 40° to 65°, the humidity is favorable, the wind 
is moderate, the sunshine is satisfactory, and the variations from day to 
night and from day to day are sufficient to be stimulating, without being 
excessive. When excessive departures from normal do occur, we should 
„make the best of them,“ and should appreciate that they occur only 
intermittently. 

When compared with that of other parts of the world, our weather 
rates relatively high. To be sure, it sometimes is too hot in summer and 
too cold in winter, and there are occasional spells that are too wet or too 
dry. But no other part of the world lacks serious defects. Vast areas are 
much colder or much hotter, much drier or much wetter, and less satis- 
factory as to sunshine and winds. The more one knows about the weather 
of other regions, the better one réalizes that Indiana’s weather, despite 
its imperfections, is comparatively suitable to civilized man. It is doubtful 
if one-eighth of the world fares better. Indeed, one of the greatest experts, 
Ellsworth Huntington, concluded that Indiana is in the best one-tenth of 
the world in this respect. 
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Western Sun, May 3, 1835. Extract from a letter from 
5 in Merom to a friend in Vincennes. Dated April 28, 
1835. 

"On yesterday in the afternoon we had a terrible 
hail storm, it lasted about thirty minutes, when over the hail 
did not lay so very think, the ground was well besprinkled but 
not covered. They were unusually large; I weighed one that was 
perfectly solid and nearly round that weighed precisely one pound 
half an hour after the storm was over. Several were picked up of 
equal weight, and it is believed that immediately after the storm 
they might have been found that would have weighed two pounds, 
the principal part would have weighed from 4 to 8 ounces. A 
little north of us it fell in greater abundance but not so large, 
A little south of this on the road was a man with a team, who 
found one that measured 17 inches in circumference, and one fell 
on one of his horses that drew blood. I took a walik on the 
commons this morning and I saw many places where the hail had 
struck and broke a well set blue grass sod, and penetrated the 
earth some three inches, the size of the cavity in many of them 
from 3 to 6 inches in diameter. A gentleman in this place was 
caught out in it, one of the hail stones struck his hand and 
injured it severely; it broke and penetrated through the roofs 
of the houses that were a little old. Fortunately there was but 
little wind or the damage might have been great, as it was a 
number of glasses were broken. Pigs, fowls, etc., stood no, 
chance unless they ‘could get shelter. u 
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UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL. i 
11 Vicious wind, torrential rains and lightning bolts in a 
series of summer storms struck a broad band across Indiana 
today with a knockout punch. 

Small streams spewed over their banks and caused 
flash floods. Forecasters predicted flodding would occur in 
the lower sections of the Wabash and White Rivers 
Surface water, from downpourf up ko five and six 
inches deep closed factories, flooded basements and streets 
Closed a long list of state highways and sent families fleeing 

Ee i | from their damaged homes. 
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aged on 


| There were many fires caused 
by lightning bolts. One of them 
caused $150,000 damage. Power 
and phone service was disrupted 
over wide areas by lightning, 
wind and moisturg seeping into 
cables. 
Severe Storm Bulletin. 


To top off a night-long series 
of weather assaults that stretched 
, far past dawn today. forecasters 
issued a severe weather bulletin 
advising the possibility existed of 
damaging windstorms and “one 
or two tornadoes” between 10 
a.m. and 1 p.m. (CDT) in an area 
west of a line from Carlisle in 
Sullivan county to 10 miles east 
of Vincennes to Evansville. 

Flash floods bit Henryville and 
Borden, two little Clark county 
towns which went through the 
same experience only 10 days 
ago. The Terre Haute area was 
hardest hit by wind. Spencer was 
without power many hours. 

At Sellersburg near Jefferson- 
ville, a $150,000 fire destroyed 
Regens Chevrolet Garage, 
touched off by. a lightning bolt. 
Twelve cars and two trucks in 
the garage were ruined. Fire- 
men from five towns were called 
to battle the blaze in the midst 
of a storm that dumped 4% 
inches of rain over the area. 

Four factories closed their 
| doors at Salem when water from 
a flash flood at the junction of 
[Rock Creek and Blue River 
poured into the plants. Five 
business firms also were dain- 
Water St., and Radio 
Station WSLM was off the air 
for a time. 

Wabash Flood Due. 
| The Weather Bureau said the 
rain will cause flooding of low- 
er sections of White River, much 
of the east fork of the same 
stream and the Wabash below 
Lafayette. 

Spencer, county seat of Owen 
county in the southwestern part 
of the state, appeared hardest 


Continued On Page 14, Column 1. 
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hit. Electricity was disrupt 
there at 10:15 p.m. Wednesd 
and still was off at 8 a.m. 


Fallen trees blocked U. S. 


horth of Terre Haute and civil 


defense personnel were call 


out to help. direct traffic and 


clear away debris. 


Spencer measured 3.45 inches 


{of rain in the Series of storms. 
Seymour Had 3.70 inches, Frank- 
fort 2.06, Shoals 1.10. 


radio station, WISH, were off the 
air nearly an hour Wednesday 
night when lightning struck a 
power transformer. Radio Station 
WBIW at Bedford was off the 
air because of a power failure 
this morning. 

Damaging lightning bolts were 
a dime a dozen over a wide area 
taking in most of the state's mid- 
| section. A 55.000 fire was caused 
il house in Indianapolis 
lightning. 
At Spencer, White River was 


„rising fast and was less than 


four feet short of the 13-foot 
flood stage. Food neared the 
spoiling point in hundreds of the 
town's refrigerators. Some res- 
aurants were unable to operate. 
Gasoline stations were out of 
business 


the pumps. | — 


Park near Spencer, campers va-}. 
cationing in cottages fled to Can- 


yon Inn, a big brick hotel, to es-“ 


` 


cape the threatening storms, Ind. 
46 between the park and Spencerk 
was closed temporarily by two 


¥ 


big trees blocking the highway.“ 
Telephone service was virtually fé 


halted between Spencer and out- 
side areas. 
A lightning bolt touched off a 
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Television Station WISH-TV at 
Indianapolis and its companion 


by | 


temporarily because 
there was no power to operate 


e 


minor fire at the Atkins Saw Di- 
vision f Borg-Warner Corp. at 
the south edge of the ae 
olis downtown district. 

The storms came on the heeii 
of the season’s hottest weather, 
a sultry, humid day during 
which the mercury pierced the 
upper 90s in the south portion 
of the state and the upper 80s 
elsewhere. 


Furthermore, additional scat: 
tered showers and thundershow- 
ers were likely over the bulk of 
the state today, tonight, Friday 
and Saturday. 
i| The rains were so heavy that 
surface water covered acres of 
crop lands, including cornfields 
and soybean fields where plant- 
ing was delayed earlier by the 
weather. Soil already was in 
good shape with moisture, and 
observers believed the new rains 
would cause water to stand so 
long in some fields that portions 
of the crops would be “drowned 
out.” 

6 Inches Recorded. 


At Vernon and North Vernon 
in southeastern Indiana, an un- 
official measurement of six 
inches of rain was recorded. Wa- 
ter flowed up to a depth of three 
feet into a portion of the Arvin { 
Industries, Inc., plant at North 
Vernon. i 

Other precipitation totals offi- 
cially listed by the Weather Bu- 
reau included Indianapolis 3.61, 
Knightstown 1.98, Greencastle 
3.80, Terre Haute 1.85, Muncie 
.82, Zionsville 2.31, Noblesville 
1.65, Shelbyville 3.16, Crawfords- 
vile 3.01, Bloomington’ 3.99, Co- 
lumbus 3.97, Centerton 5.15 and 
West Baden 1.06, Covington 4.30, 
Lafayette 2.21, Montezuma 3.19. 
Louisville, Ky., had nearly 3%}, 
inches in a 6-hour period. 

Indiana Bell Telephone Co. re- 
ported about 6,500 of ils phones 
and 200 of its long distance cir- 
cuits were out of order. About| 
4.000 of them were in Indianap- 
olis, many downtown. Another 
2,000 were in southern Indiana, 
mostly in the Spencer and Mar- 
linsville areas but also around 
Bloomington, Bedford, Columbus 
and Shelbyville. 

Long distance service was dis- 
rupted completely to Nashville 
and Morgantown in the scenic 
Brown county hills area because 
a fallen tree cut an aerial cable. 
Forty other long distance circuits 
were out between Indianapolis 
and Columbus and Shelbyville}, 
areas. 5 

Forecasts called for tempera- 
tures ranging from the upper 70s 
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| lobby floor and gift shop in the 


to the 90s this afternoon at peak 
points, lows fonighf ranging from 
the lower 60s to the lower 70s, 
and highs Friday ranging from 
the mid 70s to the lower 90s. 
The outlook for Saturday was for 
no important temperature 
changes. 

Winds were estimated at near 
80 miles per hour velocity at 
Terre Haute, where there was 
considerable damage to a few 
house and barn roofs, including 
barns at the Vigo County Fair- 
grounds at Terre Haute 

At Bloomington, about $8,500 
worth of newsprint was ruined 
when the basement of the jour- 
nalism department’s building at 
Indiana University filled with 6% | 
feet of water. The motor of the | 
press which prints the Daily Stu- 
dent was submerged. Surface 
water also damaged slightly the 


university’s Union Building. The 
university power plant was out 
of service for 1% hours. A few 
campus trees were flattened. 

At Martinsville, 5.02 inches of 
rain, the city was without elec- 
tricity, nearly every road in the 
rural area was blocked by water 
or fallen trees, and Morgan Coun- 
ty Hospital used its own generat- 
ing equipment for two hours. 

Family Stranded. 

Mrs. Ruth Hine, a widow liv- 
ing east of the village of Cope 
between Martinsville and Frank- 
lin, and her two chldren were 
stranded in their house sur- 
rounded by flood water. 

The windstorms were so severe 
that some were described as hav- 
ing characteristic of small tor- 
nadoes. The highway depart- 
ment said a storm at Batesville 
was a “small tornado.” Author- 
ities said storms near Terre 
Haute and near Salem also 
seemed to fall in a similar cate- 
gory. 

The violent weather brought a 
revision of forecasts for the next 
few days. Instead of continued 
hot and humid temperatures, the 
forecasters said it will turn cool- 
er Friday and be fair and pleas- | 
ant” Saturday. 
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Terre Haute, Ind., Thursday, June 23, 1960 


Twister Wrecks Homes 
North of J. H. 
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TORNADIC WINDS accompanying last night’s storm overturned the hoüsetrailer 
belonging to Paul Durham of RR 7, north of North Terre Haute. The situation 
was further complicated by fallen tree limbs and branches. 
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THE ENTIRE ROOF was blown off the Bob Short home, RR 7, and the garage was ‘THERE WASN’T MUCH LEFT of this stone garag: 
in shambles after the violent windstorm hit the area. Hardest hit was this area rafter the storm, which hit around 10 o’clock. Owner of 
near Roselawn Memorial Park. ‘ Photos by Charles the buried car is John Upchurch, RR 7. 
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